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To the Patrons of the Genesee Farmer. 

With the present month we complete the 8th volume 
of the Genesee Farmer in its weekly form, and the 3d 
volume of the Monthly paper, and we are unwilling 
to forego the opportunity offered of tendering our ac- 
knowledgments to the friends of agriculture throughout 
the country for the favor with which the work has been 
every where received. Convinced that many of our 
farmers required a work which, while its low price 
should adapt it to the most limited means, should at the 
same time embody most of the practical details of agri- 
culture, as well as notices of such scientific improve- 
ments in the process of cultivation, as are best adapted 
to general application, we commenced the publication 
of the Monthly Genesee Farmer; and its success, par- 
ticularly during the past year, hasexceeded our most 
sanguine expectations. Although we commenced the 
present volume with a very large edition,we soon found 

it exhausted by subscribers, and to supply the increas- 
ing demand were compelled to make a reprint of seve- 
ral thousand copies of the early numbers. 

Two causes have contributed to give the work such 
an exténsive circulation :—~First, the low price at which 
it is furnished, which is only half the price of any 
monthly paper in the country that has any pretension 
to competition with it;—and secondly, the mass of 
matter contained in it, pringipally from the pens of 
its great number of practical farming or scientific cor- 
respondents, a list at least eqyal to that of any other 
journal in the country. Though intended mainly as 
a repository of practical results, we have endeavored to 
embody in its pages as much of the science of agriculture 
as would be desirable or beneficial to the great mass of 
its readers. In continuing it we shall still follow this 
course; and if any of our readers find more or less of 
the science of farming than they would deem proper in 
such a publication, they must remember that the wants 
and the wishes of all are to be consulted. 

We in this place tender our warmest thanks to those 
practical or scientific men who have made our columns 
the medium of giving to the public the results of their 
reflections or their experience; and we trust our in 
crease of new correspondents will not have the effect of 
causing any of our former contributors to withhold 
their favors, since it is on our correspondents we must 
mainly rely for the interest and continued usefulness 
of our journal. It should be remembered too, that the 
increasing circulation of the Monthly Farmer is con- 
stantly widening the sphere of its usefulness, by bring- 
ing such communications to the eyes of many who have 
not before directed their attention to such topics. 7 

We should do injustice to our own feelings, did we 
not in this place express our gratitude to those gentle. 
men who have so kindly aided us in increasing the cir- 
culation of the work by procuring subscribers, and in 
bringing the work to the notice of their farming friends, 
who were unacquainted with its existence or merits. 

















Such we hope will still continue their kind offices in 


our favor; and though our list of subscribers is very 
large, we wish to double it the coming year. While 
as a matter of course we desire and expect that our 
present subscribers will renew their subscriptions, we 
hope that each one will consent to act as agent among 
his friends or neighbors, and procure as many new pat- 
rons of the Farmer as he can, and return their names, 
with the payments, either direet to the publisher, or to 
some postmaster in his vicinity, as soon as can be 
convenient, or before the commencement of the next 
volume. 

Afier the evidence of the past, our subscribers will 
not expect from us any promises as to the future. Our 
best efforts shall continue to be, as they have been, di- 
rected to make the Genesee Farmer the most useful, as 
well as the cheapest, agricultural depository in the 
Union. Among the improvements we intend to intro- 
duce, will be an Alphabetical Glossary of the terms 
used in farming, ineluding such of those in the sciences 
as have a practical relation to agriculture. It will be 
commenced next month, will be continued as often as 
once a month, and when completed will be a Dictionary 
of Agriculture, we trust valuable to all, but particular- 
ly so to the tyro in the cultivation of the soil. 





NOTICES. 


Those gentlemen, Postmasters, and ethers, who have 
kindly aided us by acting as*agents, or by bringing 
our works to the notice of theiragricultural friends, will 
please to accept our thanks for their favor. By con- 
tinuing their aid in this respeet, they will place us under 
additional obligation, and perhaps confer a favor on 
others, to whom the work may be unknown. If any 
should receive a prospectus whose avocations will not 
permit their bringing the wosk to the notice of their 
triends, they will beso good as to place it in the hands of 
some one who will perform this favor. The very low 
price at which the Monthly Farmer is furnished renders 
a large increase to its list very desirable. 

The Monthly Genesee Farmer is the cheapest pub- 
licetiun im thre sountry, : the qremewnt, verety 
aud value of its contents. Price 00, (to come free 
of postage) for] eleven copies—single copy, 50 cents. 
How many readers of this paper will do us and the public 
the favor to procure and send us subscribers to the 
amount of $5 00? _ 


Our correspondents, to whom we are already so great- 
ly indebted, and to whom the high standing the Gen- 
esee Farmer has reached, is mainly owing, will,we hope, 
continue their favors as heretofore. Let not any sup- 
pose, because new ones are constantly adding to our list, 
that their services are not needed as contributors. And 
we would respectfully request all our subscribers, or 
others who may have observed important facts in culti-. 
vation; who have adopted any improvements in agri- 
culture or agricultural implements; who have intro- 
duced any new plants, ormadeany valuable improve- 
ment in stock ; or in short who iave any thing to com. 
municate that will be of interes; to the farming public, 
to make our columns the medium of giving their ob- 
servations to the public. Scamely a fact can be re- 
corded in this way, that will not be usefulto some. 

There are few publications in the country more favor 
ed with punctual paying subscribers, than the Genesee 
Farmer; yet there are some fav who have sufiered 
their account to fall in arrears, and have apparently 
forgotten the golden rule of ding as they would be 
done by. To such we would hint, that the present 
times of high prices and quick profit, for all kinds of 
agricultural produce, will doubiless furnish the means 
of liquidatingall such trifling (trfling to them) debts at 
ence. We wish as far as possible to commence the new 
volumes, both Weekly and Monthly, with books unin- 
cumbered with the names of the non-paying, but filled 
with those whose hearts and consciences have the 
lightness that belongs only to those who pay their dues 
promptly. 

As for ourselves, we can only say that our endeavors 
tojrender the Genesee Farmer useful will increase with 
our means of fulfilling this condition. We shall neg- 
lect no source, foreign or domestic, that promises to 
afford information important to our subscribers. No. 
thing in theory or practice, that can render aid to the cul. 


| tivator of the soil; nothing that can increase its pro- 


| 





ductiveness, lessen thetoil, or render the reward of la. 
bor more certain, will be overlooked us, and second. 
ed, as we have the assurancewe ehall by our able list 
of contriLutors, we hope not only to render the Genesce 
Farmer more worthy of its present clevated rank among 
the journals of our country, but to give it new claims 
to the confidence and patronage of Ay 

> The letter addressed to the editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Culturist, which has been published for some weeks 
in this paper as an advertisement, hasbeen so published 
by mistake—it was intended for a communication. 








TREATMENT OF THE HORSE—FOOD. 

The horse is one of the most useful animals that has 
been subjected to the dominion of man, but his treat- 
ment in the matter of food is frequently such that his 
powers are but imperfectly developed, and bis value 
nearly destroyed. With too many his position is that 
of the slave; devoted to all manner of drudgery, and 
left to gather a precarious subsistence as best he may. 
To care for a horse, seems, by many, to be considered 
beneath the dignity of the master, when the horse, per- 
haps, in every respect, is the worthier animal of the 
two. 

There is searcely any thing that can be used as food 
upon which the horse will not subsist. Though not 
precisely carnivorous, and from his struciure evidently 
intended not to subsist on flesh, there are numerous in. 
stances in which the horse has attained a relish for meat, 
and in the language of one of Walter Scott’s heroes, 
‘‘taken his meals like a christain.” Nearly every one 
has seen the horse lick blood, but this is owing most 
probably to a liking for the salt it contains. In Bracy 
Clark’s work on the horse, and in the Veterinarian, are 
several cases of horses eating flesh. One a colt was in 
the habit of putting his head into a poultry window 
and stealing all the cooked beef, mutton, or veal that 
he could reach; pork, however, he rejected. In India, 
horses are taught to subsist on meat by boiling it to 
rags and making it into balls with grain and butter, 
which at first, are forced down his throat. During the 
make a meal on the boiled sheep’s heads, that have been 

slaughtered forthe men. Mr. Melling in England, had 
a horse that would eat beef or bacon, in preference to 
oats or corn,when put into the manger at the same time ; 
and a leg of roasted mutton was his favorite dish. The 
author of that amusing work “A trip to the Pictured 
Rocks of Lake Superior,” gives an account of a horse 
at the rapids of the St. Mary, which would at any time 
devour raw fish, and during the winter, subsisted on 
salted and barrelled white fish from the Superior; and 
the practice of feeding horses on fish, according to 
Bullock’s Travels, is common in Norway. 

Hay and grain are, however, the kinds of food on 

which those who keep horses must mainly rely for their 
subsistence; and the kinds of these best adapted to the 
horse, and the quantity required to keep him in good 
condition, and enable him to perform labor, are inqui- 
ries of much interest. 
In this country, our hay is principally made from clo. 
ver and timothy, with a mixture of June grass and red 
top; the quantity of the two last mainly depending on 
the soil of the meadow, and the time it has been laid 
down to grass. Where the system of rotation in crop- 
ping is adopted, clover forms a large proportion of the 
hay, as this grass cuts the largest weight in the shortest 
time, makes good hay, and is proved to be the best 
renovator of fertility in soil. Stewart in his Stable 
Economy, says :— 

“In England, clover hay stands in high repute for 
the hard working draught horses. In the market it 
brings 20 per cent. more than meadow or rye-grass. 
Hard upland meadow hay is for hunters or 
racers, because, I suppose, they are apt to eat too much 
of the clover, In Scotland, hay, or & mix. 


t f rye-grass and clover is considered e best for all 
bended. the greater part of the hay in Scotland is bad.” 


Hay differs very much in its qualitynot only from the 
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different plants of which it is composed, but from its meth. 
od of curing, its age, and the manner of its preservation. 
New hay is net good for the horse. If confined to it 
without any mixture of oata, he is apt to be purged 
and consequently debilitated. ‘The horse is fond of it, 
and will eat a large quantity, but such hay is difficult 
of digestion, and much of it passes, little altered in its 
appearance, and prebably without having parted with 
its nutritiveproperties. On the other hand, hay which 
is too old, is dry, tasteless, brittle, and has evidently 
lost much of its value as an article of food. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Clark, “ good hay is about a year old, long 
and large, hard, tough, its color inclining to green rather 
than to white; it has a sweet taste and a pleasant smell; 
the seed is abundant, (proving it waa not cut till nearly 
ripe, ) infused in hot water it produces a rich dark color. 
ed tea, The Jess dust hay has about it the better; but 
from the soil, and the way in which hay is made here 
(England) it is seidom free fromdust. In damp weather 
hay absorbs much moisture, and of course weighs a 
good deal the heavier. The market weight of new hay 
till the 4th of Septemher is 60 pounds the truss, of old 
hay 56 pounds.” 
One of the worst kinds of hay for the horse is that 
which has been over heated, or, as it is commonly ex. 





: Preased, mow burnt. To cure hay well, it is necessary 
wat it should pass through a : sweating or heating pro- 
ceas ; this develops the saccha rine qualities of the grass, 
and conferg ypen it addition al nutritive power. This 
process is the. more necessary; in curing green hay, and 
itis usualy performed in th © cock; (and in clover this 
curative process can be pe rformed so well in no other 

_ way;;)while that which sta nds till its juices are perfected 

_by ripening, requires, and js capable of but a very slight 

«degree of sweating. If this fermentation is arrested at 
. the proper time, and e* posure to the air instantly does 

this, the hay is th®*bet ter for it; but if carried too far, or 
if, as too frequently tlie case, the hay is put into the barn 
_ too early, fermentation or heating goes on till the nutri- 
. tive properties are mostly or entirely dissipated, the hay 
becomes rotten,black and worthless,or is in the condition 


that is known a8 mow bornt. When this kind ot’ hay 
is fed to horsés they will select and eat smali quantities 


of it, and if compelled by hunger to eat more, its bad 
effects will soon be discovered. It is doubtless the worst 
food a horse ean receive; and when purchased, it is 
probably the dearest. To some herses, such as are em. 
‘ployed in fast work, its diuretic qualities render it de- 
structive; good straw is far better than such hay for 
any animal, but cattle suffer less from mow-burnt hay 
than horses. Musty hay is different, in some respects, 
from mow-burnt hay; as it is more apt to affect the 
wind, or produce disorders of the lungs; while it is not 
positively injurious or poisenous in other respects, like 
the first kind described. {[t is known by its unpleasant 
smell, bad color, and odor, and bitter taste. Examina. 
tion shows such hay to be coated with fungi, or minute 
mushrooms, The smell of musty hay is most distinct 
when breathed upon; and a horse after eating a few 
mouthfuls will sometimes turn from it with disgust. 
Old hay that has never been heated, if exposed to damp 
air, will sometimes become musty ; and in that state is 
wretched stuff for any animal, 
Mr. Youett, in the Veterinarian, says very justly,— 
* It ought to be understood that food ought to possess 
bulk in some degree proportioned to the eapacity of the 


digestive ape. Nutriment can be given in a very 
concentrated form, yet it is not proper to condense it be. 
yond @ certain point. Corn (grain) alone will give all 
the nourishment which any horse can need, but he must 





given only once in two days will aid materially in keep. 
ing him in good heart and flesh. There is a material 
difference between a horse that cats to live, and one that 
eats to work; and it should be remembered that the | 
stomach and bowels will hardly hold sufficient hay to 
keep even an idle horse alive. 


a substitute for hay,.and when cut into chaff, as it al-. 
ways shoald be, and mixed with the ground or boiled 
grain, it is found to answer every purpose; and the 
horse will perform his work as well as on hay. 
some have contended, a quart more of oats daily is re- 
quired where straw is substituted for hay, there is still a 
saving, where, as in this country, straw is by the farmer 
considered of no value. 


ance. Baron Bulow, the German agriculturist, esti. 
mates that eight pounds of good meadow hay, or seven 
if made from clover or sainfoin, is equal in nourishment 
to three pounds of oats. Eight pounds of good hay 
and fifteen to eighteen pounds of oats, have been proved 
sufficient for fast work, that is for coach horses who 
work only one or twe hours a day, but while in use go 
at a great pace. Heavy team horses will consume 
from twenty to thirty pounds, for the necessity for lim. 
iting these as to quantity does not exist. If the work 
is to be fast the hay must be limited in quantity, or he 
will have a large belly, which is incompatible with fast 
traveling. 

We know of some farmers who keep their horses on 
hay alone, unless some hr-d days work is to be done, 
when perhaps half a bushel of oats is allowed them in 
the morning. It is not disputed that a horse can live 
on hay; but if the farmer who treats his horse in this 
way would properly appreciate the advantage they de- 
rive from the oats for that days labor, he should live on 
bread and water for a fortnight, and when compelled to 
perform a seven days labor, indulge his stomech with a 
slice of ham or steak. A horse kept on hay alone 
always has a tendency to become feeble and pot-bellied. 
A little grain, a few roots, or even a mash of bran, if 


Straw has been of late somewhat extensively used as 


If, as 


In many parts of Europe, 
wheat, barley or rye straw, forms the whole, or greater 


part of the dried herbage used as fooder,hay being almost 
unknows. Here it t Itttle used as rood, the use to which 


it is put, is littering the stable, and for this it is too 

much neglected. If farmers who keep a stable of hor- 

ses (and they cannot be dispensed with where wheat is 

extensively grown) would adopt the mode of grinding 

their oats, and using straw made into chaff, for which 

purpose Green’s Straw Cutter is most admirable, they 

would effect a material saving, besides being enabled to 

keep an additional number of cattle or sheep on the hay 

now necessary for their horses. 

In the United States, barley has never met with much 

favor as food for the horse. Whether this is owing to 

the fact that little has been used for that purpose, and 

consequently the best mode of feeding it is unknown, 

or whether the clim¢te renders the grain itself unsuita- 

ble, does not seem ® have been clearly decided. We 

think the first is the cause ; since in Europe it is exten- 

sively used for hors¢ feed, without the least injurious 
consequences ; andthe robbers of Arabia, and the Tur- 

conian of Bokkara, use no other grain, or very rarely 
any other, to feed'their fleet and beautiful horses.— 
Pounded and mixed with water, or when it can be had, 
with milk, the Arsbian horse defies fatigue, and with a 
few pounds of badey meal daily, and the scanty her- 
bage which in a fewfavored places is found in the desert, 
he keeps in high ¢ondition through the year. While, 
however, oats can be grown so much more easily than 





also have some fodder to give bulk to the corn, though 
it need not of necessity yield much nutriment.” 

Let a man who doubts the necessity of feeding his 
horse on any thing but grain, try living on pemmican or 
the concentrated essence of beef for a while, and he 
would be glad of a slice of bread, though containing 
much less positive nourishment ; even if the bread was 
of the coarsest kind ever compounded by Dr. Graham. 


The quantity of grain allowed a horse, the quality of 


the hay, and the labor to be performed must all be ta- 


barley in much of dur country, the culture of barley for 
horses will be little attended to by the farmer. 

Next to oats,corn is the grain most used for feeding hor- 
ses in this country; and in somo parts, as in the south- 
ern states, it is almost the only grain they receive. The 
excellence of the southern horse generally, his spirit 
and capability of enduring fatigue, are decided proofs 
that the unfavorable impressions entertained in Eng- 
land and some other parts of Europe of this grain as 
horse feed, are entirely without foundation. We have 








ken into consideration in determining his daily allow. | 


tried oats, corn meal, and shorts, with cut straw, as food 
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for the horse, and on none of them did he thrive better 
have more perfect health, or perform severe labor better, 
than when fed with the corn meal and the straw. ions 
precaution is necessary, when changing from oats, or 
shorts, to corn; as the latter contains far more nutri. 
ment than the other#, and is more stimulating; and if 
giver! in equal quantities is apt to be injurious to the 
animal. And the same remark is true in regard to bar. 
ley or wheat. 

Neither corn, barley, or wheat, should ever be given 
to horses without first being ground, and if oats are first 
submitted to this process, a very great saving is effected, 
Straw should never be fed to a horse without being cut, 
and when hay is dry and hard much will be gained by cut. 
ting this. Every one is acquainted with the fact that 
horses fed constantly on unground grain, or dry straw, 
or hay uncut, will soon have their grinders worn out, or 
so low as to become unserviceable, and of consequence 
much of the food swallowed will be unmasticated, and 
of very little use. The teeth of the horse prove, that by 
nature dried grain or plants were not intended for his 
sole food, and if we wish to have this useful animal re. 
tain his full strength and usefulness, the laws of his 
construction cannot safely be disregarded. 


VALUE OF SWEET APPLES. 
The superiority of apples, especially sweet ones, over 
many root crops, for feeding farm stock, is rapidly be. 
coming known. Their greater cheapness is also becom. 
ing established. It has been already shown, in an arti. 
cle published a few weeks since in this paper, that they 
may be afforded, at a reasonable compensation of the 
expense of planting the orchard and the price of the 
land, at the rate of halfacentabushel. This of course 
is only to be expected from good culture and the selec- 
tion of proper varieties, The expense of root crops, 
when cultivated in the cheapest manner, may be con. 
sidered on an average as ten times that amount, or five 
cents a bushel. Apples are especially valuable, as in 
addition to feeding other animals, they are so admira.- 
bly adapted to the fattening ofhogs. For the preceding 
reasons alone, it may be safe to predict, that ina few 
ycare the orep of apples will be considered oe only sc. 
ond to the wheat crop. ° 
But there is an additional reason for attaching im. 
portance for apples. This is, that they will probably 
yet become much more yaluable than the sugar beet for 
the manufacture of sugar. Molasses is already obtain- 
ed from the juice of sweet apples, by evaporating the 
cider in its very freshest state by boiling, of a good qual. 
ity and much cheaper than by buying it in market. It 
is true, sugar has not been thus obtained ; but the mo- 
jassesJis far swecter and purer than the substance ob. 
tained by the same process from the beet ; and it is prob. 
able that pure sugar may be obtained by as simple a 
process as it is trom the beet. If this proves to be the 
case, apples, from their superior cheapness, and the very 
trifling Jabor of their cultivation, as well as the constant 
labor required for the culture of the beet, will probably 
supersede entirely the latter. The experiment appears 
to be well worthy of trial. J. 3. T. 


TURNEPS FOR CATTLE. 
“We have heard that some farmers, during the last 
summer and fall, particularly duirng the hottest part of 
the season, found their cows and oxen to be faint,suffering 
greatly from the heat, choosing water to stand in where 
it could be obtained, and lolling or thrusting out their 
tongues to an unnsual extent; and that some of them 
have attributed this state of things to the turneps which 
some of them had cultivated for the first time in the 
previous year, and fed to their cattle the preceding win- 
ter. Not thinking that such could possibly be the case, 
never having perceived any traces of such a tendency 
in the turnep in our extended culture and use of it ; and 
knowing that not a hint of any such effect had been 
givenin the English agricultural books, or treatises 0” 
cattle and their diseases, we took the liberty of men. 
tioning the notion to a friend who has been for sovera 
years largely engaged in the growth and feeding of tut 
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neps to cattle, and we give below the reply. In addi- 
tion, we may add, that our experience is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the opinions expressed; and that the 
only trouble we have experienced in their use, was the 
want of a more liberal supply. 

“If any injurious consequences should happen from 
the free use of turneps, I shall be likely to discover it, 
as my cattle are living upon them this, winter, as they 
did last, almost exclusively ; each cow receiving about 
three pecks daily. They have been fed with them more 
or less ever since I have been a farmer, and my father’s 
cattle ever since I can remember feeding them—(not 
ruta baga, however, until within the last five years, but 
the common turnep,)—and no such complaint or injury 
as you have described has arisen, unless when the cattle 
did not get enough. 

‘When cattle are fed freely in the early part of win- 
ter, and neglected or forced to live exclusively upon dry 
hay in the spring, they will starve themselves almost to 
death rather than submit to such feed ; and frequently 
become so thin and weak,as to be almost unable to walk ; 
but to suppose that the turneps, instead of the scarcity,was 
the cause of making them faint ani to breathe with dif- 
ficulty, six or perhaps nine months after they had quit 
eating them, reminds me of a saying of a fortuncteller, 
whose physician once told him that coffee was a slow 
poison. ‘I should think it must be slow,’ was the reply, 
‘fori have drank it with great perseverance more than 40 
years.” It is well the opinion of philosophers upon the 
subject of personal identity is well settled; otherwise 
they might argue with some show of plausibility that 
the very blood, bones and flesh, of the beast, had been 
all changed in less time than is supposed to elapse be- 
fore the injurious effect of the turneps takes place.” 





HAMS. 

No part of a swine is more valuable, or furnishes 
better eating than the ham; but the value of this arti. 
cle is very frequently destroyed, by the injudicious man. 
ner in which it is pickled, or still more frequently by 
the manner in which the essential process of smoking 
is performed. So far as our experience extends thé 
best piekle for hams is the one described in a former 
volume ofthe Farmer, called the Kickerbocker pickle,* 
but the best pickle in the world will not make good hams 
unless proper care is paid to the smoking. Thegreat diffi. 
ulty in smoking hams lies in their not being kept free 
from all moisture while in the smoke house. Eight times 
out of ten, if hams are examined at the time, they will be 
found to be wet with condensed vapor, sometimes to such 
a degree,as to have it drop copiously from them, and when 
such is the case the ham acquires a bad taste, as if it 
had been dipped in pyroligneous acid, and is unfit for 
eating. The cause of this is to be sought in the facts 
that the smoke house is usually too low, bringing the 
meat too near the fire; and that there is no vent for the 
steam-like vapor in the upper part of the building, by 
which it can escape, and thus its condensation on the 
hams be prevented. ‘The celebrated Westphalian hams 
are smoked in the upper chambers of four story build. 
ing, and the fires that supply the smoke are kept in the 
cellars. ‘The vapor is condensed in the passage, and 
and the hams are always cool and dry. Heating hams 
in smoking them is clearly injurious, and should be care. 
fully avoided, as should all moisture. Proper atten. 
tion to these points will ensure a good article, where 


the preliminary steps of pickling have been well con- 
ducted, 


From the New England Farmer. 
MULBERRY FEVER. 


_ This new disease has become quite epidemic and con- 
tiny Ss to rage violently. We cannot for our lives divine 
on especial reason, why it should have burst out all at 
rere among us and so widely extend itself, excepting 
at all the diseases of this character, (we mean those 

ought on by speculation and avarice,) are highly conta. 
ious. We trust it would not be deemed disrespectful 





Pickin” giollowing is the roceipt for making the Knickerbocker 
ou, 8a )gals water, lbs. salt, coase and fine mixed, 3 pounds su- 
SX vallom 8 Salt petre, L ounce pearl ash, 1 quart molasses, to every 
t ~ aboen of water. In making a larger or smaller uantity of pickie 
Stedie He Proportions are to be observed. Boil and skim these in- 
° nts well and when cold put it over tho beef or pork. 








to the faculty, if we suggested that possibly the mul. 
berry doctors have themselves had some hand in creating 
and aggravating the disorder with a view to their *****, 
It is not for us to give any words of caution. We have 
not the care of the public health ; but we think it advis- 
able for those, who desire te keep well out of the way 
of contagion. The disorder has in some parts of the 
country risen to a state of raving m and men, like 
insects round a fire in the woods of a dark night, are 
seen dashing into the flames. We-have no doubt that 
the silk business is to be one of the great interests ef the 
country, and one of the most productive and profitable 
of agricultural employments, but the mulberry tree busi. 
ness and the raising of silk are not precisely the same. 
One would think, however, from nt movements, 
that every thing is to be accomplished the next year; 
—that the end of the world is to come then ; and that 
the ** wedding garment” is to be made of silk of man’s 
own raising. hen from a single multicatlis tree per- 
haps a thousand or more buds or cattings can be n 
in a single season, each of which will in one season, 
with good luck and good care, form a handsome tree, 
certainly there need be no difficulty apprehended in the 
propagation of the plant. When a hundred and sixty 
or two hundred or four hundred dollars are demanded for 
a pound of mulberry seed not at all sure to come up, 
which can be imported for a twentieth part of that sum 
with equal confidence of success, we cannot help asking 
ourselves, where does the money comme from or where 
has the shrewdness of our merchants and sea captains 

one to? When half a dollar a piece is asked and paid 
for trees which were grown this season from seed sown 
last spring and represented to be of equal or superior 
value for feeding worms with any trees grown, and es. 
pecially because it is stated that they will “ stand our 
climate,” we are readily very curious to know what is 
to be the price next year of cabbage plants; and whether 
we cannot afford to raise them upon a considerable scale 
at somewhere about forty-nine cents a plant. When 
silk worm eggs, which were formerly thought high at 
eight cents per thousand are now agld for twenty-five 
cents per hundred, and fifty cents per hundred are even 
contemplated, we are strongly inclined to believe, and 
we encourage those who are too anxious to begin at once 
to wait patiently, that our Connectieut wooden nutmeg 
gentlemen before spring will have an ample supply to 
meet any demand, dropped on the best hot pressed letter 
paper and made out of the purest yellow bees-wax.— 
But the flame is kindled and the furnace glows with a 
white heat. Let those, whose wings are not made of 
asbestos, try the intensity of the flames if so they 
choose. H. C. 





LIQUID MANURE. 

This species of manure is so valuable, and so univer- 
sally neglected, that a few observations, independent of 
what has been previously said, ~aay tend to call the at- 
tention of agriculturists to an article of immense impor- 
tance, which at present seems either entirely to have es- 
caped their observation, or to have been deemed beneath 
their notice. 
It should be always kept in view, that beyond the in- 
crease of size and weight which takes place in a living 
animal, the quantity of food supplied will pass from the 
animal insome form or other, either in secretions, such 
as milk, urine, &c., or in excretions from the bowels.— 
Beyond, therefore, what is expended in adding to the 
weight of the animal fed, the manure, either in a solid or 
liquid form, should be equal to the quality of food sup- 
plied. The solid manure or dung is the refuse of the 
food taken in by the animal after it has undergone the 
digestive process in the stomach, its nutritive particles 
being extracted, and taken iato the animal system to 
supply the waste eonstantly going on, as well as to add 
to the weight or size of the animal. The urine again is 
the refuse of matter which has been absolute particles 
of the animal, and may, therefore, be strictly considered 
animal matter; it contains within itself a fa: greater 
proportion of the fertilizing qualities that constitutes 
the essential principle of manure, than what is contain. 
ed in the same quantity of excrementitous matter or 
dung; but the fertilizing properties of urine are very 
trifling in the green or fresh state towhat they are in 
the same liquid’ when it has undergone a thorough fer- 
mentation, and been thereby reduced to a high state of 
putridity. Whilst undergoing this process, it may be 
made available as a menstrum to convert vegetable or 
animal matter into the richest manure. The quantity 
of urine made by a moderate sized horned beast, when 
full grown, in the course of 24 hours, will be found 
something about 32 pounds as has been before observed; 
but generally speaking the quantity if the beast be well 
fed with good food, will be much greater ; even however, 
according to that estimate the quantity as well as the 
quality is of the greatest importance, and has a claim to 
the best attention of every one concerfied in agriculture 
or in the keeping of any kind of live steck. 

The estimate generally made is, that one third only 








of the food taken in by a neat animal is parted with as 


excrementious matter or solid dung; two-thirds there. 
fors, according to that estimate, must pass through the 
animal in a fluid form. 'Whatever food is taken in, be. 
fore it can be made available for animal sustendation, 
must be converted into a fluid ; for in a fluid state only, 
can any thing be made available to renovate those parts 
of the animal system, which in the of their 
functions, are nase nr | constant waste, as well to 
supply those demands which the various secretions con. 
stantly going on, are without interruption upon 
the system. The following experiments, detailed in the 
Ist vol. of British Husbandry, p. 355, are pertinent to 
the subject. — 

“On the 28 arch, 1833, an experiment was made 
with a large sized Yorkshire cow, which was fed dur. 
ing four and twenty hours with the following provender : 

“« 81 Ibs. Brewer’s Grains, 
30 Ibs. Raw Potatoes, 
15 lbs. Meadow Hay. ~ 
‘* The food thus amounted to 126 ibe. She drank two 
pe full of water, and the urine was allowed to run off; 
ut she had no straw orlitter of any pind, ami the weight 
of the solid dung, which was ly swept up, 
amounted to 45 Ibs. ° 
“Another experiment was made with the same cow 
a week afterwards, but with a chage of food, which 
was continued during some days, on the last of which 
she consumed, within the 24 hours, the fellowing quan- 
tity : “« 170 Ibs. Raw Potatoes, 
28 lbs. of Hay. 
“ Asin the former experiment no litter was allowed, 
and fe urine was let off but the solid dang amounted 
to 73 Ibs. 
“‘ Although not incidental to the subject in question, 
it may, however, be worthy of remark, | although the 
cow was in perfect health, yet om this latter food, her 
milk actually fell off at the rate of very nearly two 
quarts a day. 
These experiments, though to a certain extent valua- 
ble, as showing the quantity of excrementitious matter 
in relation to the food consumed, are yet far from being 
satisfactory, as the exact quantity of water drank, is 
not set forth with precision in one case, and not at all in 


the other. The individual in ing the experiments 
did not seem to consider that the dr to a certain ex. 
tent, was as ne to susteatation as the other food 


and ought decidedly, before such experiments would 
have been satisfactory, to have been set forth with pre- 
cision. However, as they are, the quantity of solid 
dung in proportion to the food consumed is pretty clear- 


ly shown, when the fluid taken by the gmimal has been 
caongit into account, to be under. when put 
down o« ana ta two.—Rohert’s on u 
Economy. . ~ 





BEET ROOT SUGAR. : 
A friend has politely furnished us with some informa. 
tion in relation to the experiments which are now mak. 
ing in French Flanders with the Beet root. The ex- 
traction of sugar from the beet root is there carried on 
to a very considerable extent.. The following t:ansla- 
tion, which our friend has made from a published 
at Lille, in the north of Flanders, may be interesting to 
many of our readers : 
“The greatest enemy to the Beet root, is the frost.— 
We owe to scienee a new discovery which will enable 
us to contend Horn i a J with it—it is the. result of. 
analysis and re experiments. . 
Tt ia sapuntinal most positively, that the beet root 
contains 85 of water, 10 of sugar, 2 1-2 of allu- 
minous substance, and 2 1.2 of woody substance. The 
full growth of the beet root, it is wil known now, does 
not add any thing to its proportions of ougar, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to wait for its maturity to 
gather it; onthe contrary it will be advantageous to 
gather it when arrived to $ of its maturity. By analys 
ing beet roots of different coqee ft Sey 
same results as those specified above will be found. 
The benefits arising from this discovery, are : 
lst. That those who devote themselves to the culti- 
vation of the beet root, to extract sugar from it, may 
gather it before frost time. 

24. That the cg rn the best roots are kept, 
may be dispensed wi save a great expense. 

Sa. That the seed might be sown thicker, since the 
size of the bect root does not add anything to its sweet- 
eni alities. in 

4th. ‘That the gathering of the beet root being made 
sooner than formerly, will give more time to prepare the 
land for the crop of the following year, before winter. _ 

5th. That one will be enabled to gather the beet roots 
according to his wants, for the extraction ot gar, 
since any degrees of maturity will do as well.” — 

Com. Adv. _ | 

Endeavor to be first in thy calling, whatever it be ; 
neither let any one go before thee in well doing ; nev- 
ertheless do not envy the merits of another, but improve 











thine own talent. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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WHEAT WORM. 

Mr. Eprror—In your description of the wheat worm 
that has this year infested this western country—if I 
understand your remarks—you seem to admit that it is 
identical with the wheat worm of the eastern section of 
the state, and erroneously called the weevil. This I 
think must be an error at any rate, for in all the descrip- | 
tions that I have seen of the * weevil” of the east, it is 
described as the latvw of a very small brown fly, which 
is deposited in the betry at its milky stage and often is | 
spoken of as a maggot enclosed within the body of the 
kernel and eventually leaving nothing but the bran. 

Now, sir, the difference in my mind is this :—our 
wheat worm is undoubtedly the larve of some insect, 
hatched from an egg, (or as you suggest may be vivipa- 
rious) and is the second stage of insect life; but it has 
no appearance of a maggot, which writers describing | 
the weevil say requires a good magnifying glass to dis- 
cover. 

When I first discovered them in my wheat they were 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch long, and 
were not enclosed in the berry, but attached to it with. 
in the chaff. I commenced the same experiment as 
you describe by putting a quantity into an open mouthed 
glass jar with the necessary food,and covering it with a 
piece of open?canvass. I chose the longest, supposing 
them nearest to the chrysalis state; they were mostly 
half an inch long and two of them were full three-fourths 
of an inch, as I ascertained by letting them crawl upon 
a carpenter's rule; which is a size altogether longer 
than the description of the “‘ weevil,” or than nature re- | 
quires to produce so diminitive a thing as the fly its 
parent. My experiment turned out a failure; on read- 
ing your article I Was induced to examine mine, and I 
found them all dead anddried up to mere nothing,except 
the head which seems enlarged. I supposed they would 
wind themselves up and go into the chrysalis state in 




















THE GENESEE FARMER 


ment upon the subject of the 
after the grain is gathered, which seems, to be conclu- 
sive; but from the difference in quantity between my 
first and second threshings, I cannot but conclude that 
their action is comparatively small. 


had with Jacob Sheimer, Esq., a German farmer, 
great skill, who resides in Saucon township, Northampton | 
county, Pa. He ranks high as a practical farmer in a | 
place which has been long celebrated for its fine 
farms, and good farmers.{jHe says that his farm con. | 
tains just one hundred acres of farm land, which is di- 
vided into eight equal fields, excepting four acres which 
is allowed for house, barns, garden, &c. One field is in | 
with corn, three with wheat, and one with rye, and | 
three for mowing, pasture, &c. 


of May, and immediately harrows it well, and then | 
furrows it out into eight pace lands for lime, an half | 


bushel at each corner, when the stable manure is put | 
on. 


. | or does it not seem to prove that the top receives its prin. 
mediately after harvest cross and harrow well, and then || 
sow about the 28th of September with one bushel and a 





the form of a cocoon, as I observed some of them hang. 
ing to the fanning mill by a web. 

By the aid of a good magnifier, they have the gene. 
ral color of a butternut brown, very regularly and beau- 
tiful checked with white and grey. They are of that 
kind of worm vulgarly called the measuring worm, the 
generic term for this class I have'not now at call; they 
have three pair of legs at each end of their body, and 
about twice the spaee occupied by the legs in their mid. 
dle that is naked; their appearance in ne way differs 
materially from the thousand and one of that species 
that infest the whole vegetable kingdom ; and I sin. 
cerely hope that my opinion on this subject is correct, 
and that the terrible and devastating scourge, the weevil 
of the east, is not among us, and that our wheat worm 
like the Hessian fly, is only a transitory infliction; and 
from their immense numbers, and the trifling damage 
they seem to have done in the aggregate, is a strong 
fact in favor of the supposition. 

A few days after harvest I had threshed out the drib. 
blings of loading and unloading, from which ] had ten 
bushels of wheat, and as near as could be ascertained 
a peck of worms. About 4 weeks after, my wheat am: 
threshed by a machine, and cleaned up the same week 
—there were still many worms, but in no proportion to 
what there were when first gathered. The tailing of the | 
fanning mill I am now mixing with my boiled swill for | 

hogs, and have been these two weeks, and although they 
were all put into a large 20 bushel cask, I have never 
been able to discover a sigle live worm; they have not 
passed off, but appear to be all dead. My spring wheat 
was threshed at the same time, and was also infested | 














with the worm. It laid in the chaff about a month be. | | 


fore it was fanned.up, at which time there was no ap- 
pearance of the creatures; and from what observations I | 
made it is my opinion that they are wholly inoffensive | 


after the wheat is ripe, hard and harvested. 
Greece, Nov. 8, 1838, 


Sin 


L. B. L. | 
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MILLER’S TOLLS. 

Extracts from a letter from our friend and agent at 
at Wellsboro’, Pa : 

* A word however on the yet unsettled question of 
imiller’s tolls. I have been formerly in the distilling 
business, and have had grain ground at different mills 
and at the same mill by different millers, and have 
weighed out a great lou of grain very carefully, and 
Dec. 24th. | weighed it in again, when i have paid by the bushel for 
Mr. Jacob Sheimer’s System of Farming. \ grinding; yet I have always experienced a loss of from 
Mr. Tucker—I send you the notes of a conversation | one to five per cent., thbugh my grain was only chopped 
of || and not bolted, and where I had the utmost confidence 
in the honesty of the miller.” 


depredation of the insect 


I have also withheld this communication several | 
weeks, hoping some more competent observer would | 
notice the subject in thé light that I have attempted. | 














Failure of the Potatoe Crop, &c. 

“Our potatoe crop has failed here, as I helieve it has 
almost every where, the last season. They are, com. 
pared with common years, few, s:mall and of poor qual. 
ity, yet there was one circumstance attending them 
which I do not recollect to have seen noticed, which 
| was that the tops or vines were uncommonly fine, stocky 
, and healthy, at least in this region, and had no appear. 
He breaks up his corn stalk ground for wheat the last || ance ne from drouth a all. If the food of the 
fruits above ground, is ‘all elaborated in the leaves, as 
|I learn either from the Farmer or Cultivator, or both, 














Tt is pl ue ati ies 9 7 |} it would seem that the fruit under the ground is not, 
is ploughed a second time before harvest; 1m. || 
| cipal nourishment from the atmosphere? In respect to 


meer || the fruits above ground, I beg leave to state a fact. I 
half of clean wheat per acrc, to be ploughed in with a || had in my garden a summer squash of the bush kind; 


one horse plough very shallow, and then harrowed. 'we had taken many from it, but it yet contirued to 

The next spring sow with clover seed at the rate of || oa till the first frost came. It had on it at that time 
one bushel to eight acres. The following year to be |) .voral small squashes, perhaps not broader than a cent ; 
mowed,and immediatdly after mowing,strike one furrow || the frost was very slight, just sufficient to kill the leaf 
across the ficld and back again every forty-five feet’ || without materially hurting the leaf stalk or the princi. 


turn no cattle in, but when the second crop is large || pal stalk, ‘These quashes all continued to grow and 
enough, plough it neatly down. If necessary run a || 


harrow over before ploughing; two wecks after let it | 
be well harrowed, and about the 28th of September sow 
with wheatas before. 


Next spring sow with clover seed for pasture until | 


came to the proper size for the table and were used.” 


Cure for the Kidney Worm. 
Ma. Tucker—I herewith enclose you a recipe which 
has in no instance failed to cure hogs of a disease very 


after harvest <he following year; then turn it carefully | generally fatal, the Kidney Worm. I have had them 
so Dad that they would drag their loins for a Werk, and 


down, harrow it well and sow as betore. H 
The following year sow no clover seed, but plough ! with all the experiments I could try they would die. 
| Three applications of from a half to a tea spoonful of 


the stubble down innmediately after harvest, harrow it | 
rats-bane given in an apple er potatoe, for three days has 


it well, and sow one bushel of clean rye per acre, and 
plough in. '| always effected a cure. The rats-bane should be good,and 
I say with confidence there is no injure to be sustained 
from its use to swine, 








aie 
After the rye is cut off, leave it until the following | 


year when it is to be planted with Inndan corn, 34 feet | a RS 
apart and 4 grains in a hill, to be plastered in the usual \ Bakewell Sheep. 
way and plough well three times. Mr. Tvucker—I noticed in the Monthly Farmer an 
Mr. Sheimer says that his three crops of wheat are | inquiry by a subscriber, wishing to know where, and at 
always the best, and he also says he has not missed a || what price, he can obtain Bakewell Sheep of pure blood. 
crop in 30 years, and that he raises from ten to twelve || He can obtain them of me. I have got them of the 
hundred bushels of wheat every year. very best kind, having for thirty years and’ upwards 
The threshing must be finished by the first of March, |! heen paying attention to this valuable breed of sheep; 
and the stable dung must be spread over the yard at || and in order to keep them pure and perfect in every 
least once a week ; this is all he does to prepare it for || respect, I have in the last five years imported a number 
hauling out the latter part of June. from the very best flocks in England. I refer you to 
You will perceive that his is an eight year course and || the Report of the Committee on Cattle and Sheep, at 
that he has one year summer fallow. A practice . ; ; “ 
now prevails in that section, of sowing clover sced || our late Pennsy Ivanis Agricultural Fair, held near 
among the corn after the last ploughing, and some skill- | this city, on the 6th inst. You will find they awarded 


ful farmers say they have had good success with it. | to me, for my imported ram, a premium ; also for the 
No. }. 





L. T. 
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2e Writi 
riting the above, J have observed your experi. 











No, 2, No. 3. No. 4. _|| best ewes, &c. I keep my sheep on my farm near 
| Corn, | Fallow, Wheat, | Clover, | this city, also in Delaware. I sell for from $50 to 
wh be ny wy bay | ‘| $100 for rams; $25 to $30 for ewes, delivered in 
Rover, 1 ‘Shan. wade overs | || Philadelphia. 
ne Gem ge Ro al AE omcodia & JOHN BARNEY, Cedar-st. Philadelphia. 
Clover, Wheat, Rye, : | Corn, || Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1833. 
Wheat, Rye, Corn, ; Fallow, | | ae cae i 
Rye. Corn. Fallow. | Wheat. | | To Destroy the Black Grub. ‘ 
No. 5 No. 6 Py Gc Mr. Tucken—In your September No. of the Far- 
Wheat] Glover, ary = ae ‘| mer, I notice the article “ Black Grub, or Cut Worm.” 
Clover, | Wheat, Rye, : col | \| The remedies therein prescribed appearing rather inefli- 
Wheat, | Rye, Corn, Faliow, | | cient, as they require too much time and labor, and 
| Rye,  - Fallow, Wheat, | | thinking it probable Ican give you some informatio ' 
ee . allow, Ww heat, Clover, || on the subject, by which others may be bencfitted, will 
Fallow, | Wheat Clover Wheat, | || ar Fg d 
| Wheat, , Clover, Wheat, { Clover, | || advise you of the means inude ure of in this country 
| Clover. Wheat. Clover. | Wheat. | ! to destroy them. 
—n | 


OLp NonTHAMPTON. We have, like most others, resorts d to most of the 
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means recommended in your article above alluded to, |! Judge Eccleston, of Maryland; Miehael Nourse, of || States, not only for domestic purposes, but as a valuable 


put with little or ne effect. Breaking up the ground 
late in the fall, or during warm spells in the winter, 
that the eggs from which they generate may be thrown 
near the surface and freeze, is the most effectual means. 
One of my neighbors wishing to try the experiment, 
broke up one of his fields—adjoining a field of another 
neighbor, which were separated only by a common 
wert fence—during warm spells in the winter, when 
the ground ploughed during the day would freeze 
over night. The spring following, he again broke 
up the ground and planted it in corn, but not a Cut 
Worm was to be scen the whole season; while his 
neighbor, who ridiculed the idea of breaking up ground | 
in the winter to prevent the Cut Worms from destroy- 
ing corn, broke up his in the spring, and planted it also 
in corn; but what was his surprise when he saw his 
field filled with Cut Worms, and his corn almost total- 
ly destroyed, while the adjoining field of his neighbor 
remained unmolested. 

This experiment has been tried by several farmers, 
and always with success. 

Illinois, Oct. 10th, 1838. 





J. A. J. P. 


The National Silk Growers’ Convention. 


This body, which met in our city on the 11th inst. ad- 
journed on ‘Thursday last, after a session of three days. 
And we should not do justice to our own feelings, nor 
respond to those so universally expressed by others, were 
we not to say, that a more dignified body ef men never 
convened in any city, on any occasion. Among them 
were to be found ministers of the gospel—judges of the 
courts of justice—those who had represented their states 
in the national councils of the nation—members of the 
bar—physicians—farmers, planters, machinists, manu- 
facturers and mechanics—and amohg them too, were 
to be seen many practical men who had been for years 
engaged in the business of fabricating silk—those who 
may be proudly called the pioneers in that holy work, 
the advancement of whose interest formed the object of 
the Convention’s meeting—In the generous spirit which 
animated its members—in the singlencss of purpose 
which distinguished their proceedings, and in the wisdom 
of their acts, we think we can behold the sure guaranties 
of the entire and triumphant success of the silk culture. 
The doings of the Convention, we are proud to declare, 
Were Characterised by the sole wish of subserving Ure ¢ 
public interest—and that all private or sinister motives 
were kept out of view—the aged and the young were 
each and all animated by the same patriotic impulse, 
that of advocating the cause of the Silk culture, as a 
great national object.—Baltimore Farmer. 


NATIONAL SILK CONVENTION. 


Tvrspay, December 11th, 1838. 
The Delegates appointed to attend the Convention of 








Silk Growers and Culturists, assembled in the Grand 
Lodge room atthe Masonic Hall atteno’clock. ‘There | 
were one hundred and seventy-five delegates in attend. 
ance, comprising a body of highly respectable and in- 
ren Citizens, and representing eleven States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Judge Comstock, of Connecticut, was called to the 
chair, and Dr. C. C, Cox, of Baltimore, and J. F. Cat- 
tan of Washington, appointed Secretaries. 

On motion, it was resolved, that all persons present 
from different parts of the United States friendly to the 
objects of this Convention, and not duly appointed dele. 
gates, be invited to take seats in this Convention. 

On motion it was Resolved, that the States be called 
in order, and the names of the delegates from each be 
reported to the Secretaries. 

The names of the Delegates having been recorded, 
it was found that there were ong hundred and seventy- 
five in attendance. 

Dr. Buck, of Washington, then moved that the Con- 
vention adjourn to meet in the city of Washington. 

Upon this motion a debate ensued, in which Messrs. || 
Buck, Gummere, Kinsman, O}msted, Hopper, Clarke, l| 
‘Thompson, Ellis, Henry, and McClean participated.— || 
The motion was then postponed. | 

_ Qn motion, it was resolved, that a committee to con- i} 
sist of one from each State be appointed to nominate | 
permanent officers to the Convention. 

The committee, after having retired for consultation, | 
roneeaa the following persons as officers of the Conven- 
ion i— 1| 

President —Judge COMSTOCK, of Connecticut. 

Vice Presidents.—Samuel Whitmarsh, of Massachu.- || 
setts; IE. A. Russell, of Connecticut; J. H. King, of 
New York; Dr. Green, of Now Jersey; Saml. D. Ing. | 
ham of Pennsylvania; Dr. Naudain, of Delaware ; | 








District of Columbia; James Winslow, of Virginia; 
James Duncan, of Ohio; J. Adams of Georgia. 

Treasurer.—L. J. Cox, of Baltimore. 

Secretaries.—Dr. C. C. Cox, of Baltimore; J. F. 
Callan, of Washington ; J. H. Pleasants, of Va ; George 
Gaskell ; T’.C. Gould, of Pa. 

On motion, it was resolved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report the order of proceedings of the Con- 
vention. 

The Convention then adjourned until 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Convention assembled 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. Additional names were handed in 
of members of the Convention, after which, 

The Committee appointed to report the order of pro- 
ceedings submitted the following resolutions, which, 
after some amendments, were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to form a National 
Silk Society, and that a committee of five members be 
appointed to draft and report a constitution for the same. 

Committee on this resolution, Messrs. Gummere, 
Cobb, Thompson, Buck, and McClean. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to draft an address to the People of the United States 
on the culture of Silk. 

Committee, Messrs. Smith, Gibbons, and Gummere. 

3. Resolved, That a committee of three practical 
men be appointed to recommend the best Silk Reel for 
the United States, and that the committee be requested 
to give their reasons for their preference. 

Committee,. Messrs. Whitmarsh, Smith and Cobb. 

The motion to adjourn the session of the Convention 
to Washington was then called up by Mr. McClean, 
and after some discussion was rejected. 

Mr. Olmsted, of Conn. was added to the committee 
on business. 

On motion it was resolved, that a committee of t!iree 
be appointed to prepare rules of order for the Conven- 
tion. 

Committee, Messrs. Kinsman, Naudain and Plea. 
sants. 

The Convention then adjourned until to-morrow at 
eleven o’clock. 

December 12, 1838. 

The Convention having again assembled, the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare rules of order, made a re- 
port, which was adopted. 

The committee appointed to draft a Constitution for 
a National Silk Society made a report, which, after 
being amended, was adopted. 

Many resolutions were offered and laid on the table, 
after which tho convention adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock 
P. M. in order that an opportunity might be afforded the 
members during the afternoon to form the National So- 
ciety. 


AMERICAN SILK CONVENTION. 
At half past three o’clock P. M- the members of the 


| Convention having assembled for the purpose of form. 


ing the proposed Association, it was 
Resolved, That a committee of one from each State 


represented, be appointed a committee to report officers 
for the American Silk Society. 


The Society then adjourned to re-assemble at half 


| past six P. M. 


The Society having again met at the hour above 
named, the committee reported the following officers : 

President —Dr. ARNOLD NAUDAIN. 
~ Vice Presidents.—Judge Comstock, of Conn. ; Judge 
Hopper, of Md.; Sam’! Whitmarsh, of Mass.; James 
Winston, of Va.; Phil. Physic, of Pa.; J. F. Callan, 
of D. C.; Dr. George Green, of N. J. 

Treasurer. —J.O. Law, of Md. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Gideon B. Smith, of Md. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. C. C. Cox, of Md. 

Executive Committee —L. J.Cox, Mr. Gummere, J. 
Kinsman, G. R. Garretson, Dr. Wm. Gibbons, J. S. 
Skinner, Dr. Howard, Thos. S. Pleasants, John Mason. 

The President and corresponding Secretary, are mem. 
bers Ex-officio. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, it was 

Resolved, That any properly organised Silk Compa- 
ny, or Association, may claim a perpetual membership 
in the American Silk Society, by the payment of $20 
inte the Treasury in advance, and shall be entitled to 
two representatives in the annual meeting of the So. 
ciety. 

The Society then adjourned until 9 o’clock on Thurs. 


| day morning, to give way to the Convention. 





NATIONAL SILK CONVENTION. 
Battimore, December 12, 1838. 
The Convention having assembled at 7 o’clock P. M. 
the special order was called up, being the following res. 


| olution offered by Dr. Thompson. 


Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this 
aE RS a ‘ aT eg ae oD . 
Convention that Silk may be grown in all the United 





article of commercial export—thereby giving active em. 
ployment to American labor, and retaining millions of 
dollars in our country, that are annually sent out of it 
for the purchase of Silken goods. 

_ The presentation of the above resolution elicited much 
interesting information from Messrs. Cobb, of Mass., 
Smith, of Md., Comstock, Olmsted, Whitmarsh, and 
many others ; after which the Convention adjourned. 





December 13, 3838. 
SILK SOCIETY. 

The American Silk Society convened at 9 A. M. 

_ Dr. Thompson, of Del. offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That a National Silk Journal ought to be 
established under the auspices of the Executive Com. 
mittee, and all the funds over and above the support of 
said paper ought to be devoted to the advancement of 
the Silk cause in the U. States. 

Mr. Gummere, of New Jersey, offered the following 
resolution :— 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the friends of 
the Silk cause to take the necessary means for organis- 
ing State Societies, auxiliary to the American Silk So- 
ciety, which shall be represented therein by delegates. 
Mr. Snyder, of Penn. offered the following :— 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the Executive 
Committee to offer such premium as they may think in 
accordance with the funds of the Society, to enco e 
the culture and manufacture of Silk, and that this 
done at an early day. 

The hour having arrived for the meeting of the Con. 
vention, the Society adjourned to 34 o’clock P. M. 


THE CONVENTION. 

The Convention assembled at 10 A. M. 

The report of the committee on Reels was made and 
laid on the table. 

The following resolutions were offered and adopted : 

By Mr. McClean, of New Jersey, 

Whereas, the committee appointed to recommend the 
best reel for the people of the United States have mde 
areport, recommending the Piedmontese reel as com- 
bining the principles necessary to produce a perfect and 
convenient article, therefore— 

Resolved, That the Convention recommend said reel 
or any other combining its essential principles and pro. 
portions to the Silk growers of the U. States, and that 
the Executive committee of the American Silk Society 
be requested to communicate te the public, in such way 
as they see proper, the importance and necessity of 
adopting said reel. 

By Dr. Givvons, of Deleware, 

Resolved, That the Convention recommendto those 
who are cultivating the mulberry tree for market, to 
turn their attention to the production of silk, by, which 
they will not only increase their owngain, but eminently 
subserve the interests of their country by diffusing a 
knowledge of this highly important branch of national 
industry, and exhibiting practical and demonstrable 
evidence of the profits te bé derived therefrom. 

Dr. Gibbons prefaced his resolutions by some appro- 
priate remarks, during which he exhibited a calculation 
of the profits of the Silk culture, &c. which was or- 
dered to be recorded on the journal. 

Mr. McClean also read a statement showing the re- 
sults of the experiment of raising Silk on a sixteenth of 
an acre, planted with the Morus Multicaulis. It was 
also ordered to be recorded. 

Dr. C. C. Cox. of Md. presented a translation of the 
Observations of a French Gentleman on the subject of 
trees, worms, &c. which was referred to the special at- 
tention of the Executive Comunittee. 

The following resolutions were then offered and 
adopted. 

By Mr. Gummere, of New Jersey, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the friends of 
the silk culture in the several States, where no laws for 
the purpose now exists, to endea* vr to procure the pas- 
sage of acts to encourage this braneh of industry. 

By Mr. Skinner, of Md. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
and they are hereby tendered to the several gentlemen 
who have favored it with a view of specimens of co- 
coons and of American silk, both raw and maoufac- 
tured, and with their observations, the result of their 
researches and experience on the great objects for which 
this Convention was assembled. 

By Mr. Smith, of Md. ; 

Resolved, That the members ef this Convention from 
the several States and the District of Columbia, be re- 
quested to apply to their several legislatures for such 
legal enactments as shall protect the plantations of mul. 
berry trees from depredation, and make stealing or car. 
rying away of mulberry trees by trespassers an act of 











felony. ‘ 
By Mr. Winston, of Va. 
Resolved. That the respective State delegation? com. 
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posing this Convention, upon their return to their con- 


i be requested to call a meeting of the same, 
and of athens friendly to the silk cause, and lay before 
them such information as they may have collected. 

Resolved, That the ee delegations, at the 
meetings pro 1 to be called by the foregoing resolu. 
tion, propose the formation of State Societies, auxiliary 
to the National Society, and of County Societies aux- 
iliary to the State Societies. 

By Dr. Thompson, of Delaware, 

Resolved, Phat the thanks of this Convention are 
due, and they are hereby tendered, to all the pioneers 
and promoters of the silk culture in the United States ; 





and thet to Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, great merit | 


attaches for his untiring zeal and devoted exertions in 
diffusing much useful knowledge connected with the 
subject. 

By Mr. Sangston, of Md. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this convention 
be published in pamphlet form, im such number, that 
each and every society represented in this Convention 
shall be furnished with one or more numbers of said 
proceedings, and that a committee of three be appointed 
to carry the resolution into effect. 

Committee, Messrs. C. C. Cox, 
Henry Mankin, of Md. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the 
different States and Territories to choose delegates to 
meet in convention, upon the subject of ao the 
culture of silk in our country, in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the second Tuesday after the first Monday in 
December, 1839. 

By Mr. Kinsman, of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
hereby tendered to the delegates from the city and county 
of Baltimore, for the superior arrangements made by 
them for our accommodation—and also to the citizens 
of Baltimore for the cordial reception and courtesy 
which we have individually received at their hands, 
since our arrival in this place. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this convention be ten- 
dered to the President, Vice Presidents and Secretaries, 
for the able and impartial manner in which they have 
respectively discharged their duties. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 


G. B. Smith and 





AMERICAN SILK SOCIETY. 

The Society having convened at half past 3 P. M. 
Dr. Gibbons, of Delaware, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That im the judgment of this Society, 
there are no occupations that promise more to amelio- 
rate the moral and physical condition of a large portion 





of our population, and to elevate them in the scale of 
intellectual apd mofal worth, than those involvéd in the 
culture of-silk. Poor children, indigent females, the 
lame and infirm of both sexes, and all ages, will find in 
this branch of industry employment lucrative, healthy 
and moral. That the, philanthropic and humane, with 
those of the cleric>! and learned professions, in promot- 
ing by their influesce and example, the culture of silk, 
will add another to the many already existing evidences 
of their devotion to the best interests of our people, and 
will deserve the thanks of their fellow citizens and of 
this Society. 

By Mr. aes, of Pennsylvania : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee are hereby 
instructed to take measures to procure the formation of 
State Societies, and that they have authority to elect to 
the office of Vice President, each President of a State 
Society, if in their judgment they shall deem it expe- 
dient before the next annual meeting. 

By Dr. Cox, of Maryland : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be request- 
ed to prepare an abstractof the proceedings of the Con- 
vention and of the Society, to be presented to both houses 
of Congress. 

Resolved, That when this society adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet in the city of Washington on the 2d Wednesday 
after the lst Monday in December, 1839. 

The Society then adjourned. 


From the New England Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN. 

We have accounts reaching us in every direction, of 
the abundant and excellent crops of Indian corn raised 
the last year in every part of the State. Some of our 
friends we think must feel a little conscience-smitten 
when they remember what they said last year in dispar- 
agement of the corn crop, with what disdain they spoke 
of it, and how many of them pretended that it was time 
to give it up. Fifty, sixty, cighty bushels are not un. 
common in various parts of the State; and some we 
believe have reacheda hundred. ‘The season, to be sure, 
was highly favorable tothe crop; but many other sea- 
sons have been, and we have reason to believe and hope, 
will be, as favorable. Let us review now some whole. 
some truths respecting this crop. 


First, then, it is as certain a crop as can be cultivated. 








It has failed among us but twice for the last twenty-two 
years ; and then the failure was not universal; but in- 
numerable farmeis in the State in favorable locations 
and with carly and selected varieties, obtained their usual 
crops. 

Secondl y, there is no product that is more valuable ; 
and that will yield more nutritious food for man and 
beast than this crop. There is no product of more 
general use ; none which the offal itself is more valua- 
ble. There is no one more permanent in its value. We 
have in our possession an car of corn produced in the 
year 1806, as sound as_on the day when it was gathered 
in the field. We believe there is nothing produced, 





| beef, mutton, pork ; or that can be cooked in a greater 


which, of equal weight, will make more milk, bread, 


variety of agreeable forms; or that furnishes more 
healthful and nutritious sustenance. It is said of revo- 
lutions that they never go backward; and therefore we 
despair of the return of the blessed days of the good 
old Indian bannocks, on which as fair children and as 
bright and healthy and happy and intelligent men and 
women have been raised as were ever made out of good 
Dr. Alcott’s cold buck-wheat flap-jacks,or Dr. Graham’s 
saw-dust spunge cakes; or your very fine finest super- 
fine Genesee best brand, mixed up with as much alum 
as the best Parisian baker knows how to put with it, 
and doubled and twisted and braided according to the 
perfection of his art; and about as substantial as a good 
slice of soap suds, well beat up. 

Thirdly, We believe that, excepting the fancy crops, 
broom.corn, beet-sugar, silk, and small fruits, no crop 
can be raised to greater profit, Pretty extended inquiries 
fully satisfy us that with labor at one dollar per day, the 
fodder of anacre of Indian corn well cured, and twenty- 
five bushels of corn at the average price will pay for 
the cultivation of an acre, including labor, manure, rent 
of land and gathering, and such cultivation may be or- 
dinarily expected to yield fifty to sixty bushels of corn, || 
and more under favorable circumstances. From twenty- 
five to thirty-five bushels of Indian corn may be ordina. 
rily calculated upon then as the net profit upon an acre 
of corn in Massachusetts under good husbandry ; and 
we believe as much as we Jive, that in most cases this 
return might be much increased. Fifty dollars an acre 
for land through the State, which would produce this, 
would be considered perhaps a high valuation. 

We might say much more on this subject; but this 
we shall reserve for another time »nd place. H. C. 


From the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 
We had anticipated the pleasure this week of giving 
to our reaaers the report of the Trustees of the Massa. 
chusetts Agricultural Society on improved machinery 





———————— 
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From the Cooperstown Jour nal. 
Cattle Show and Fair. 

Having withheld thiseommunication until the more 
important interests of the community at large have 
been adjusted by the late expression of the public will, 
it isto be presumed the Farmer will now be ready to 
turn his attention to subjects and interests, second 
in importanee to those which have so lately occupied 
him, and which are directly connected with his own in. 
dividual pursuits and prosperity ; it is therefore that we 
now offer the —_ through your valuable columns, 
the agricultural proceedings of the 27th of September 
last, when the Farmer’s Agricultural Society held its 
meeting in Louisville,for the exhibition of stock, and 
made their various aw@rds of premiums for the same. 
| The day, though |! at sunrise, cleared up fine; 
and shortly after day-light the stock occupied the pens, 
which had been erected in the most substantial manner, 
under the superintendency of Messrs. Smita and Jack. 
son. By ten o’clock upwards of eighty pens were filled 
with admirable specimens of every description of stock, 
all evincing an improvement so striking as to encoura 
the most sanguine hopes of the Society, and we think, 
must have gone far to do away the doubts of every lib. 
eral and intelligent farmer as to the expediency and use. 
fulness of such exhibitions. Buyers were onthe ground, 
but a strong grasp was held on every thing that was 
good, and consequently few sales were made. As high 
as $40 was offered and refused for more than one of the 
Berkshire spring pigs that were exhibited! and that 
too, by practical farmefs whe deal for profits—not 
fancy. 

Reunion of fine animals were on the ground for ex- 





| hibition only ; and to theirowners the Society feel them. 


selves particularly indebted; and only regret that the 
labors which devolved on their committee did not allow 
them to report on those animals, with the attention they 
merited. But an excellent suggestion has been made, 
that, in future, a committee shall be appointed especial- 
ly to report on such stock,—a courtesy well deserved 
by their liberal and spirited owners,—and which we 
doubt not will be attended to another year. 

At three o’clock, a large company sat down to a 
handsome and well provided dinner, at E. W. Yates’ 
Hotel; after which, a gentleman handed to the chair- 
man a handsome present toward the funds of the Socie- 
ty, from Gen. Jacob Morris; a most gratifying and sub. 
stantial evidence of that gentleman’s approbation of 
the Society and its objects. 

The following committees then presented their re- 


| spective reports, which were read by the President of the 


Society : 
Messrs. Thomas Hollis, John Gaskin, and Samuel 
Leck, committees on cattle, awarded to Daniel Adceck, 





and agricultaral implements; but the report has not yet 
been made, though it is believed that a decision has been 
had. Any remarks of ours before that shall have been 
done would be premature. 

The committee on Farms, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, have received as many as thirteen ap- 
plications for the premiums, which they offer for the | 
best cultivated farms ; and others were presented, which || 
did not come within the time prescribed for their pre- | 
sentation. ‘The Rev. Morrill Allen, of Pembroke, || 
Mass., one of the best farmers in the state, and highly | 
competent to the duty, was deputed some time since by || 
the Trustees to visit every claimant and his premises, || 
with a view to obtain direet, explicit, and full answers 
to the several queries proposed by the Board, and inquire 
into other matters pertinept to the subject. Onaccount 
of the number of entries the matter cannot be hastily 
disposed of. A report, we believe, may be expected in 
the course of the next menth; and we shall have the 
pleasure, as soon as it can be obtained, to lay it before | 
our readers. The sum tabe disbursed, six hundred dol. |! 
lars in four premiums, is gertainly for this object highly | 
liberal ; and as these premiums will in all probability be || 
continued, we cannot but hope they will induce a much || 
more extended and active competition; and wake up 
the farmers in every part of the Commonwealth. 








| 





which we are persuaded it may reach. 
General Miller, at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, in the 
last war, was ordered to advance and drive the enem 

from their post in the face of many and most formidable 
difficulties, his answer was “Pll try.” 
accomplish what he undertook. We recommend this | 
motto for every farmer's coat of arms; and where this 





power, only use the means of success, and success is 
certain, wherever success is practicable. If the load 
seems large and the ascent steep, then, “Farmers! hitch | 
on more team, put your shoulders to the wheel and go | 








| at the foot of the hill, where your great grandfather | 
| left the team, crying out that you never can gee up.— 


| Hout! man, dou’t let the sen go down upon your sloth. || 
1, 


H. C, 


The ; 
agriculture of Massachusetts is improved and is im. || 
proving ; but it has not yet got in sight of the point, || 
When the brave || 


He did try, and |! 


rule is observed, and this spirit is felt in its activity and || 


ahead.” But don’t stay there, knee deep in the slough, || 


for the best year’s bull of any breed, $4 00 
B. D. Whitford, for the next best, 3 00 
Richard V. Morris, for the next best, 

To Daniel Adcock, for the best year’s heifer of 
~ breed, 

Robert Musson, for the next best, 

Alpheus Cady, for the next best, 

D. Gillet, for the next best, a copy of the Calti 

vator, 1839. 

H. Gregory, for the next best, copy of Month- 
ly Genesee Farmer. 

To W. Wilson, for the best grade short horn 
calf, 

Robert Musson, for the next best, 

H. N. Washbon, for the next best, 

Daniel Adcock, for the next best, 

Robert Musson, for the next best, 

The committee on common or grade cows, Messrs. 

Dan Smith, George Kenyon, and Russei Bard, do award 
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to Thomas Hollis, for the best cow, $3 00 
David Gillet, for the next best, 2 00 
B. W. Whitford, for the next best, 1 00 


Robert Musson, for the next best, a copy of the 
Cultivator, for 1839. 
Robert Musson, for the next best, a copy of the 
Monthly Genesee Farmer. 
‘To James Gregory, for the best common heifer, 3 00 
David Gillet, for the next best, 2 00 
‘The committee on working oxen, Messrs. Uri Jack- 
| son, Sutton Pearsal, and D. Gillet, do award to Robert 
_ Musson, for the best yoke of working oxen, 3 00 
Addison M. Smith, for the next best, 2 00 
Oscar Bundy, for the best three year old steers, 3 00 
Oscar Bundy, for the next best, 2 00 
B. D. Whitford, for the best two year old steers, 3 00 
Hezekiah Gregory, for the next best, 2 00 
The committee on long-wooled or Leicester sheep, 
Messrs. J, Wilkenson, ‘James Hume, and Charles G. 


Chillingworth, do award to Thomas Jackson, for the 


| 
| 
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best pen of yearling ewes, 3 00 
Daniel Adcock, for the next best, 2 00 

| David Gillet, for the best pen of grade long- 

|| wooled ewes, 3 00 


[No others were entered.) 
The committee on short-wooled sheep, Messrs. Pas- 
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chal F ranchot, Lewis L. Morris, and G. Herrington, do 
award to John Bell, for the best pen of Saxon 


ewes, , $3 00 
To L. G. Collins, for the best: pen of Merino a 
"Tales Weaver, for the next best, 2 00 
David Gillet, for the best pen of common or 
grade ewes, 3 00 
D. B. Whitford, for the next best, 2 00 
To Joshua Weaver for the best Merino buck ae 
lamb, - 
L. G. Collins, for the next best, , 2 00 
The committee on horses, Messrs. David Bundy, 


© 
a 


Joshua Weaver, and Daniel Ade@ck, awarded to 
car Bundy, for the best mare with a colt at 
her foal, ~ 

Salmon E. Bostwick, for the next best, 

Lewis G. Collins, for the next best, 

The Membrino Messenger premiums given by 
Mr. Daniel Comstock, to Membripo colts, were 
awarded, to Daniel Shepard, for the best Mem- 
brino colt, 

Oscar Bundy, for the next best, 

Salmon E. twick, for the next best, 

The committee on swine, Messrs. Lewis Franchot, 
John J. Buckley, and Daniel Nash, do award to Heze- 
kiah Gregory, for the best boar over nine months 
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old, #3 00 
Zeba Washbon, for the next best, 2 00 
Zcba Washbon, for the next best, 1 00 
To Thomas Hollis, for the best sow over nine 

months old, 3 00 
Richard V. Morris, for the next best 2 00 
Tho:nas Hollis, for the next best, 1 00 
To Hezekiah Gregory, for the best sty of 

three pigs, 3 00 
Hezekiah Gregory, for the next best, 2 00 
James W. Strannahan, for the next best, 1 00 


Uri Jackson, for the next best, a copy of the 
Monthly Genesee Farmer, 1839. 

The committee on butter and cheese, Messrs. Jacob 
DeGraff, Horace Morse, and Joseph Peck, do award to 
Ithamer Hitchcock, the first premium on butter, $4 00 

Zeba Washbon, the next premium, 3 00 

Stephen Wing, the next premium, a copy of 
the Cultivator for 1839. 

Wm. Lull, the next premium, a copy of the 
Menthly Genesee Farmer for 1839. 

The committee on grade South Downs, Messrs. Tho. 
mas Jackson, I, Hitchcock, and John Heystop, do 
award to Thomas Ollis, for the best grade ewe 
lamb, $3 00 


To Joshua Weaver, for 2 00. 


Thomas Hollis, for t 
ewe, 3 00 

The swespstakes for the best full bred yearling Lei- 
cester ewe, was awarded to Thomas Jackson. 

‘The sweepstakes for the best full bred ewe lamb, of 
the Leicester breed was awarded to Daniel Adcock. 

The several committees remarked, they still had to 
regret that so many premiums were unclaimed, while 
they felt assured much good stock was left at home, 
either from a mistaken diffidence on the part of their 
owners or from aversion to the trouble of driving, for 
above twenty premiums there was no competition. A 
twin steer and heifer, three years old, grade short 
horn, exhibited by Billy Shaw, Esq., were very beauti- 
ful animals, and attracted much attention; the one 
weighing 1640 lbs; the other considerably over 1200. 
Mr. Chase’s bull, from Meredith, was observed as an 
animal of great weight—1900 Ibs. Hanford’s white 
bull makes good his promise when shown here as a 
yearling; though poor he weighed 1836 lbs. Much 
inquiry was made after Mr. Le Grand’s grade Devon 
stock, and high prices would have been paid but for a 
degree of coarseness in the buttock objected to here. 
Mr. Holdridge’s five months old calf weighed 500 Ibs.; 
and we understand was sold for $25. The committee 
objected to the coarseness of his buttock, while they 
considered his size and color. He was there for exibi- 
tion only we believe. 

However, we hope in future to be able to make a full 
and correct report of animals brought for exhibition, 
through a commijtee appointed for that purpose. By 


order of the Society. 
FRANCIS ROTCH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Butternuts, Nov. 27, 1838. 


the next best, _.. 
e best grade yearling 





Culture of Ruta Baga. 
From the Cheshire Farmer. 
Mr. Cooke, Dear Sin—Agreeably to the assign. 
ment of the committee, I have this mit cultivated half 
an acre of the Swedish turnep, and now give the result. 
lhe soil may be considered a sandy loam. It may be 
proper here, to state the previous cultare. The ground 
had been in grass for seven or eight years—was broken 
“p in the fall of 1836. In the spring of 1837, ten ordi- 
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nary loads of window dung were spread upon it, and 
slightly buried with the harrow and ¢ultivator—planted 
with corn, end dunged in the hill with eight loads, of 
compost from the hog yard; crop, middling for the sea. 
son. Inthe spring of the present year, ten loads more 
of window dung were spread upon it and ploughed in. 
It then lay until the ninth of June, when two loads more 
of compost manure from the barn yard (left in heap at 
planting) were spread on the poorest parts; about half 
of the piece ploughed a second time, two loads of leach- 
ed ashes spread upon the driest parts ; and the harrow 
and cultivator run over the whole, until the surface was 
made quite fine and mellow. ‘The drills were then 
marked out (upon a leven surface) the seed sown and 
covered. This was performed in yd (June 9th) with 
the aid of a boy—a horse being used for ploughing, har- 
rowing, &c. and oxen to cart the manure. 

My method of marking the drills and sowing tho 
seed, is as follows :—I ‘tack together two strips of board 
at the distance apart I wish the drills to be, say about 
30 inches, after the formof ahand sled. This is drawn 
along, marking two rows at a time. The seed is then 
sown along the mark after the manner of onion or oth- 
er garden seeds. I then take a pitchfork and with the 
tines astride the mark, draw it smartly along, which rolls 
in the earth, and sufficiently eovers the seed. ‘This is 
my method ; others take a different one according to 
their liking. In thisway a man will mark out, and 
plant an acre or more ina day; butthe best way un- 
questionably is, when the cultivation is carried on exten 
sively, to use the drill-barrow, with which a man will 
putin several acres inaday, as the process of marking 
dropping and covering the seed is all performed at once. 

he turneps were hoed twice—each time running the 
cultivator among them. The fitst time, hoeing and 
thinning, required about six days work ; this protacted 
labor was owing in part, to their being sown 80 thick ; 
in many places they were so thick as to be almost mat. 
ted together—were sown by a boy unused to sowing. | 

This inconvenience would be remedied by the use of 
the drill barrow. Owing to the appearance of the tur- 
nep flea they were not thorougigtthinned the first time, 
and the second hoeing and thinning occupied about four 
days, making in all ten days work in hoeing and thin- 
ning. Afterall, they were left standing too thick, aver- 
aging perhaps four te six inches apart, being so near, 
the turneps when grown touched each other in many 
places. I think ten on twelve inches is near enough, 
as the turneps will grow larger, and (differing from most 
root crops) the larger they are the better the quality. 

They were harvested by ‘ odd jobs,” in the latter part 
of October, and beginning of November ; and measured 
two hundred and fifiy_six (of 56 The) grhich is 
at the rate of 512 bushels to the acre.* A man will 
easily gather, trim and house 50 bushels in a day—the 
larger the root, the more can he gather. I pull four 
rows and throw them together in one, shaking off the 
dirt as I pull them ; then with a heavy knife, strike off 
the top and also the tap root, which is usually covered 
with dirt. Some leave on the root, with the adhering 
dirt; but I think it injurious to éattle’s teeth ; I prefer 
to have them well cleaned, though the labor is much 
greater. 

I leave people to darw their own inference with re. 
gard to the profits of this crop ¢ompared with others. 
Similar land adjoining this, produced about 50 bushels 
of corn to the acre, though the corn land was manured 
the ha, est. 

It is .roper here to remark, that my object was not to 
see how much I could raise on the half acre, but to cul- 
tivate the om and give the result. Had the former 
been my object, I should have used more manure. 

While writing I will take the opportunity to state the 
result of an experiment with lime and ashes upon corn. 
After weeding I went through the field with one row, 
putting on each hill asmall handfal of slaked lime, and 
on the next row, a handful of unleached house ashes ; 
then left a row with putting nothing on—this was re- 
peated twice, making three rows of each. When the 
corn was thoroughly glazed, it was cut up and stooked, 
the three limed rows, gc. but by themselves. At har- 
ee, the produce of »each parcel was separately 
weighed. 


© corn on the three limed rows weighed .........325 Ibs. 
On the three ashed rows weighed.........+.+.+.+++ 328 “ 
On the rows where nothing was put........ 336 ** 


Ido not mention this to discourage others from ma- 
king a trial of lime—perhaps im other seasons or on 
other soils, the results might have been different. It is 
proper to state that my seed corn was gathered in the 
field, and principally taken from these 9 rows, but the 
result may be considered as nearly correct. 

Shall we not soon have reports from others to whom 
different crops were assi ? 

Respectfully yours, 
Barton SKINNER. 
Westmoreland, Nov. 24, 1838. 


* On one corner of the field a iarge butternut tree prevented the 
growth of the plants; and an another cormer they were ruined by 
the excessive wet weather. 








F’rom the Maine Farmer. 
Every family should keep a Pig. 
Mr. Eprror,—I am not much of a farmer, but have 
done something at it, and will, with your leave, through 
the colurnns of your valuable paper, give your readers 


a statement of my success in raising pigs. 
raline, is not suffi- 


1 believe the business of 
ciently attended toby most of our farmers, and the prim- 
cipal cause is, they do not reckon the profits or caleu- 
late the difference, between raising pork and beef. Pork 
is not only raised in less tham half the time that is ree 
quired to raise beef; but it yields a much larger profit. 

In July of 1836, 1 purchased a sow pig, for which I 
paid $2, which I still keep. She has been principally 
fed on what slops and swill that has been made about 
the house, and has had nothing elsey except while she 
had a litter of pigs upon her. She runin the pasture 
three or four months in the summer, The whole ex 
pense of keeping her including taxes, interest, &c., has 
not exceeded 25 dollars to the present time, and the first 
litter of pigs she brought, all died. The second litter 
of nine, were sold in August, at $20 each, $18 O00 

The 3d litter of mine—(2 died) 7 sold in Feb. 





ruary, 1838, at $3 21 0O 
e 4th litter of eleven, sold in August, 1838, 
at $2 
The sow is now worth - 30 OO 
The interest on the money received for pigs, 
would be about ae 3 00 
$94 OO 
Deduct for cost and keeping of sow, &c. 25.00 
Profit, $69 OO 


It should also be observed, that the last litter of pigs 
might have been sold for $3 each, but as that is a very 
high price and I was fortunate in losing none of thema, 
1 let my neighbors have them at two, 

This, Mr. Editor, I think is a fair statement of the 
facts, and the expense of keeping is as highly rated as 3 
should be, for I do not think that five dollars worth 
food has been given her, except swill from the house, 
that would have been otherwise thrown away. 

Now Mr. Editor, should not every family keep ome 
pig at least, to eat up the offal that is so frequently 
thrown out of doors, especially by persons who reside 
in villagesand large towns? . ©. 

The only way to relieve hard times, is by production 
or by economising what is already produced. M. M. 

Benger, Dec. 1838. ; 


DWELLING HOUSES. 
OTFUATION AND PLAN ©@F DWELLING HOUSES. 


In this country our cold winter winds are commonly 
from the north and north-west, a south front is therefore 
the most agreeable in winter. In summer our cooling 
breezes are gua from the south, hence a south front 
is the most agreeable also in summef. It is that which 
is suited to all seasons. Men of observation have long 
known this; but the milliom have it yet to learn. 

There is also another consideration which should de- 
termine the cardinal points of exposure ina house in this 
country, whic’ has little relative consequence to infiu- 
ence such a detemination in the “ fog-wrapt isle” of 
Britain. It is the exposure to the sun. 

A house which has an east and west front, has at all 
hours the sun’s rays pouring with full force into the 
doors and windows, and upon the body of the house on 
one side or the other during the whole day. The after 
noon’s sun, in such houses, shoots his long beams with 
burning intenseness through theirdoors and windows, 
and upon the whole side of the-house. This might 
make a intolorable one for the human species, It is the 
nursery of fever, and deprives even the healthy of com- 
fort. But a house that has a southern aspect, with few 
ot ne inlets to the sun’s rays on the east or west, receiv- 
es so few directly within it, that it serms to be situate 
within another climate. Will not these remarks occa- 
sion those who read them, to observe the advanta of 
a house having a particular direction of front? If it 
does, a greater innovation than ever will be made upon 
the English law of custom, and tyrant habit will lose 
some of his blinded votaries. 


OF SHADING HOUSES AND ADJOINING GROUNDS BY TREES. 
Some modern traveller speaks in terms of high satis- 
faction of the comforts he enjoyed in a summer house 
by its being enclosed with canvass, upon which servants 
were constantly throwing water. This must have been 
grateful and healthful in a hot climate and season ; but 
a man who has sense enough to Jet the natural forest 
trees remain when he builds a new house, or ingemuit 
enough to plant some where none at present exists, will 
cerive from their shade and balmy perspiration, all the 
advantages which the nabob derives from his cloth swum- 
mer house, water, engines, and servants; andat mo ex. 
pense at all. The health will be benefitted in the same 
degree that comfort is promoted. Heat, often time, 











alone, but sometimes in conjunction with other agents, 
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a house, or of a second story that has small or high win- 
dows, are usually its victims, while those better expos. 
ed to the summer breezes, and better protected from the 
sun usually escape. The town of Edenton has been 
rendered much healthier than formerly by having its 
streets and houses shaded by trees. 

The vicinity of trees to buildings have been objected 
to, because it is said they will o¢casion the latter to rot. 
Indeed!! Then are not health and comfort objects for 
which houses are built? and it is not the fact that they 
occasion houses to rot, unless they confine the damp- 
ness to the north side of a house, where they are never 
wanted: on every other side, if they are not too close 
to prevent the circulation of the air, if their branches 
do not rest upon the houses, they have a contrdry effect. 
Those then who sacrifice their health and comfort to 
prolong the existence of a few shingles, manifest a fol- 
ly, and receive @ punishment that commonly awaits the 
narrow principles of avarice. 


TO PRESERVE BUILDINGS PROM DANGER BY FIRE. 


Shingles, by being suddenly wetted and as suddenly 
dried by a hot sun, very soon suffer a change that gives 
them the nature of spunk, a spark of fire falling on this 
is very liable to produce a flame. To prevent this rot, 
the roof of a house, in preferance to any other part, 
should be painted. The common oil paints, or the du- 
ble lime and chalk washes which are of late getting in- 
to use, and on account of their cheapness to be prefer- 
ed, will secure it}against sparks or even coals of fire — 
The police of all towns, as « measure of general safety 
ought to require that ail roofs particularly of old houses, 
should be painted. 


OF THE COLOR PROPER TO RENDER A HOUSE COOL, AND 
TO GIVE TO AN ASSEMBLAGE OF THEM A SIGHTLY 
APPEARANCE. 


Philosophers tell us that white is produced by the re- 
flection of the rays of light falling upon a substance thus 
denominated, and black by the absorption of all. Hence 
the reason for what all experience tells you, what every 
body who has worn black dresses ina summer’s sun can 
inform you, that black is warm, and white cool. Hence 
houses, and particularly the roofs, ought to be white-— 
A white house, exposed to the sun, makes a habitation 
many degrees cooler than one offa dark color; and the 
appearance particularly in a town, is an object of some 
moment. When towns are viewed at a distance the 
roofs are most conspicuous, and black roofs give a gloo- 
my and dismal appearance, that might suit monks or 
the tenants of 4 penitentiary, but are abhorrent to eve 
person of taste. Nothiog is said of the durability these 
give to roofs and houses, for that, though not inconsider- 
able, is little compared to comfortable and healthy 
dwellings, and the safety of a town.—American Farm. 
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SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 


FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES AT PARIS 
[Translated from the French for the Buffalo Journal. | 


Mereoro.tocy.—Mon. Arago having been charged to 
examine the annals of science, to know if they offered 
any facts in support of the opinion that falling meteors 
have ever caused conflagration, stated that he found in 
the 1st vol. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Dijon, 
the following passage : 

“In the night of the 11th and 12th of Oct. 1761, a 
house of Chamblan at half a league from Seurre (Bour-. 
gogne,) was burned by reason of the fall of a meteur.” 

As the night of the 11th and 12th of November, 
continues the Academy, is that in which the periodical 
phenomenon of the exhibition of falling stars takes 
place, we may suppose the meteor in question apper- 
tained to this class of bodies. What is perhaps most 
remarkable is that, falling in so great abundance upon 
the earth, we are only able to cite a single instance of 
accidental conflagration through their agency. 

Exvecraica, Terecraru.—An English Journal name. 
ly, the Annals of Electricity, Magnetism, &c. in its 
number tor May, 1838, in speaking of the electrical 
telegraph some time since established in America, by 
Prof. Morse, says that the invention of this mode of 


correspondence ts, at the same time claimed by England, | 
Scotland, America, and different countries of Europe. | 


This Journal adds that the question will yet be long de- 
bated before it can be resolved: the following facts 
may assist in its solution. ; 

The Academy then proceeds to cite from various pub- 
lications, the names of those whohave heretofore sought 
to apply this principle, with the dates of their respect- 
ive labors. ‘The first in orderisthe Magazine of Voigt, 
in the year 1794, where a German, named Reiser has 
given a detailed description of an apparatus that he had 
construeted, and connected with an electrical machine, 
the only kind then known. In the same work, four 
years after, is mention of a Dr. Salva, who had con. 
structed a telegraph upon this plan, in Spain, and that 
Don Antonio, who had seen it operate, under his own 
eye, Was especially informed of a certain piece of news, 
ihreugh its ugency, ata very great distance. 


























| home ! 
| being in this couatry, stands in need of one thing 
only, which is a good husband; but a man has to 
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At this epoch Volta had not made his immortal dis. 
covery which bears date in 1800. In 1811, S@mmering, 
in the German Journal of Schweiger, presented a new 
plan of electrical telegraph, by the employment of the 
Voltaic pile. It consisted of thirty-five conducting 
wires, isolated in an equal number of glass tubes.— 
These wires represented the twenty-five letters of the 
German alphabet, and the ten numerical signs of deci. 
malcalculation. 

In 1820, Mens. Ampere, who knew not of the labors 
of Semmering, suggested this means of communica- 
tion as well by magnetic needles as by letters of the 


alphabet, cither of which may be put in motion by means 


of conductors, made to communicate, successively, with 
the pile, through the agency of keys to be elevated or 
depressed at pleasure. In this way, said he, distance 
may be annihilated, and the transmission of thought 
would be as rapid as written or oral communication.— 
From that period numerous efforts have been made in 
England, Germany, America and Russia, particularly 
the latter, more or less important, to accomplish some. 
thing in this way, upon the plan of Ampere. 

In 1832 or ’33 the baron Schilling constructed, at St. 
Petersburgh, an electrical telegraph upon a plan pecu- 
liarly his own. Experiments with it were witnessed by 
the present Emperor, but the inventor dying soon after, 
his plans were not carried out by any successor. 

Merroro.ocy.— Mons. Callery, a missionary, at Ma- 
cao, (China,) addressed to Mons. Arago a description of 
an Aurore Bareale which he witnessed at that place.— 
The following passage occurs in this letter: “I exam. 
ined with much care, if the magnetic needle experienced 
any oscillatory motion, analagous to that which is ob- 
served at Paris; but, notwithstanding the delicate na- 
ture of the instrument I employed, and the magnifying 
apparatus with which I observed the pomt of the needle, 
I was not able to perceive any motion.” 


Eantuquake.— Mr. Mamiani, im a letter to Mons. 
Arago, details the particulars of an earthquake, at Pe- 
saro, (Italy,) on the 23d of June last, and adds: “The 
level of the water, in the wells varied, as has often been 
remarked, in the time of earthquakes; but while, in 
most cases it is an abasement of the water which is ob- 
served, yet in this instance, it rose, in some cases, 4 or 
5 feet.” H. 





Hewry Cray, Jn- Esq. of Fayette county, sold his 
cow Princess, a few days since, to Messrs. John and 
Richard Allen, of the same county, for $2000. 

William P. Curd, Esq. of Fayette county, purchased 
of Mr. John R. Bryant, of the Society of Shakers, 
Pleasant Hill, Mercer county, Ky., a few days ago, a 
pair of Berkshire hogs, for which he paid $500. 

Tnos. H. Cray. Esq. purchased at the sale of Mr, 
Tho. Smith, last week, near Lexington, the improved 


short horned Durham calf, Grosvenor, two years old, 
for $700. 

Kirkpatrick, formerly the property of Messrs. Offutt 
& Washington, of Scott county, was purchased at the 
same time, by Messrs. Williams, Lewis & Viley, for 
$600.—Kentucky Farmer. 


A WoMAN WANTS ONE THING ONLY, A MAN TWo. 
Oh, pitiable condition of human kind! One color 
is born to slavery abroad, and one sex to slavery at 
A woman, to secure her comforts and well 


provide himself with two things, a good wife and 
a good razor, and itis more difficult to find the lat- 
ter than the former. ‘The doctor made remarks 
one day when his chin was smarting after an un- 
comfortable operation; and Mrs. Dove retorted by 
saying, that woman had still the less favourable 


| lot, for scarce as'good razors might be, good hus- 


bands were still scarcer. Ay, said the doctor, 
Deborah is right, and itis evenso for the goodness 
of wife, husband, and razor depends upon thetr 
temper, and taking in all circumstances and causes 
natural and adventitious,we might reasonbly con 
clude thatsteel wouldsmore often be tempered 
precisely to the just degree, than that the ele- 
menisof which buimanity is composed should be 


| all nicely proportioned and amalgamated happily. 
| — The Doctor. if 





For Sale. 
A SMALL FARM, finely situated, and of uncommon produc- 
& tiveness, near a large village on the Brie Canal, and admirably 
adapted to the dairy business anil marketing. For further 
lars, aud terms, inquire at this office Dec. 29--tf 


Genuine Morus Multicaulis. 


| FINHE subscriber bas still for sale, one thousand gendine Morus 


multicaulis, of thrifty growthand untrimmed. They are choice 


ASA ROWE. 


Greeer, October Tth, 1848 
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| carefully selected and faithfully pocked, and if desired, 
| the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 


' 
; 


' ' paper 
| trees, selected for their size, and will afford «a large quantity of cut- |! 
| tings. 
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The Magazine of Hforticalture, 
OTANY and all useful diseoverics and improy 
affairs, a monthly publication, by Hovey & 
thepe Actinrs a year. . . 
: is is the most popular, scientific and practical w : 
in the United States. It contains miiborens ectainas comme ga ys 
from eminent American Horticulturiats, and valunble selection —_ 
the European Magazines, notices and deccriptions of new and bea 
tiful plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables, with observations on th it 
history, use, propagation and culture, directions, with plans and co 
gravings, for constructing and managing greenhouses, hotho ~ 
mes, &c. with particuiar instructions for the propagation ee 
ture of green house plants, and the management of plants in r a 
An account of the proceedings of the Massachusetts and other Hen 
ticultural Societies, aud descriptions of the principal garden a, 
wth Coenen, &c. in the United States. 5 Acura 
is work should be read aod patrenised by ey : 
culture and friend of improveny at. The fifth volume ot earl. 
with the ensuing year.. Specimons may be examined at the Sake 
ter Seed Store, where subscriptions are received b — 


Dec. 8.--3t REYNOLDS & BATEHAM 


Wheat Farms for sale in Western New-York 
rio—varying 


N the counties of Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and E 
in quantity from 59 to 300 acres ench—under a good state of 
cultivation and improvement, with suitable buildings, fences &. 
watered with durable streams, and most of them have wheat on the 
Five to eight yeara credit can be given, if wanted, on the 


ground, 
These farms are situated 


ements 


in rur 
Co. B al 


Oston, price 





whole prineipal sum, with annual interest. 
in the midst of a rich agricultural district, unsurpassed in the rich- 
ness and productiveness of its soil; lying on the banks of the Erie 
canal, and in the vicinity of Rochester, Lockport and Buffalo afford. 
ing at all times a ready and sure market for al) the articles of pro- 
duce, which at present prices amply reward the hosbandman and 
enables him with a fewe¢rops to pay the first cost of his lands. A 
favorable opportunity is here presented to the enterprising farmer 
who would wish to obtain a good furm on liberal credit, with suffi. 
cient means to secure the payment of one-third of the purchase 
money. Letters (post paid) promptly attended to. 
Rochester, N. Y., Dee. &, are JOHN C. NASH. 
Chinese or Tree Corn. 
SMALL lot of this celebrated new variety of Corn just re- 
.. ceived from Mr. Thorburn, for sale at New York prices,tby 
Nov. 24. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. 


HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public that 
he has for anle at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county, 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 
oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will! sell on the ost reasonable terms, 
April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 
N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arriz 


Trees. 
\ E. are daily reeeiving our fall supply of sneps for the coming 
sonson and advices have just been reeeived from London, of 
the shipment of a large invoice of English seeds of the present year's 
growth. They will sherily be received, and we shall then be pr- 
pared to supply dealers and others by wholesale and retail, with such 
articles, and at prices os cannot fail of giving the fullest satisfaction 
Orders from abroad where the articles ate to Lbeforwarded by navi- 
peten, should be sent assvon as possible. ‘Those of our friendawhe 
ave already favored us with their orders may rest assured that their 
wishes will receive dae attention. REYNOLD & BATENAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, Octeber Mth, 1538. 





Seeds for 1 639. 


—_— 


M. PRINCE & SONS, will make sales of Trees and Cattings 
of the genuine Chinese Morus multicalis, Morus Expansa, 
Alpine, and other varieties, delivereble to the purchasers st such 
penods if the spring a8 ley may flod It convenient to take them, 
and will etfler into contrect accordingty. Prices of the trees, &e will 
be forwarded to all who may apply for them by mail, and also of 


| Silk worms Figgs, Reeds, &c. ‘The trees are very superior as respects 
their vigor, and the genuine multicaulis having 


on first imported by 
us nope are sure of obtaining the genuine article. 
Flushing, near New York, Dee. 10, 1538. dec Ut 


Chinese Morus Multicaulis, &c., 
At the Linnean Gardens, Flushing, New York. 


SPLENDID trees of the genuine Morus muhti- 
caulis are Yet remaining for sale at moderate pri- 
ces, according to their size, and also cuttings of the same. Nose 
the Aumbug kind are sold at this establichment. Also 20,000 trees 
of the Moras Expansa, which has very large leaves, greatly loved 
by the worms;it is very hardy, and yields silk of the first excellence. 
A great supply of the Moretti, or Alpine Mulberry, the Canton, 
Dandola, Broussa, Asiatic, Pyramidalis, Rose of Lombardy, Morus 
Alata, and other varieties. Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees,Plants 
and Seeds of every kind, and an immense stock of Bulbous Flower 
Roots, just arrived from Holland. 
Silk Wonns’ Eggs of every kind at the jormast getean, and White 
Italian, Cahton aud Moretti, or Alpine Mulberry Seeds in any quae 
tity. 
The Morus Multicaulis trees raised here have one-third more jowts 
and buds than southern trees, and of course are worth 50 per cent. 
more for propagation ; and the wood becomes as taature and pertect 
on the high exposed position our nurseries occupy, as at @ny dace 
in the Union. Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Balbous — 
Green House Plants, and Seeds of al) kinds, for sale in large or sma 
arcels. 
" Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, and orders pe 
mail will be executed with as ‘much — and despatch as! 
the purchasers were prosent, and will be packed go as to be sent 0 
WM. PRINCE & SON. 


the remotest region with safety. 
nov 17-8t) 
Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 

HIS establiiument now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of theirgrowth. 

The cubseriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 

of French, German, English and Amencan varieties, COnststing ° 

Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Neéctarines, 

Qeinees, Currants, Gooseberrics, Raspberries, Grape 





Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Mar} 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, =pie® 
Peonies, Double Dahlins,&c. &c. 
Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, 
lect ¥aricties, m good ¢ondiiion, , 
Orders romantaly solicited. Trees and Planta, when ordered, #16 


delivered 00 


of choice and se 


Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
Jatalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 


- Sort thoy Oftice of the Genesee Farmer ASA ROWE 











